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Introduction 


T HE K ATANGESE GENDARMES have over the past half-century 
fought in many of southern-central Africa’s most important 
wars. Yet their presence, and the significant role they 
played, often went unnoticed, or was little understood, by 
most international observers. They were the rank-and-file 
troops of the secessionist army of the Katangese state, 
which resisted the United Nations’ attempts to reintegrate 
Katanga into Congo in the early 1960s. They defended 
Portuguese colonialism in Angola in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s and then helped bring the Marxist Movimento 
Popular de Libertagcao de Angola (MPLA) to power in that 
country. They fought against the Mobutu dictatorship of 
Congo/Zaire from exile and helped bring Mobutu’s 
successor, Laurent Kabila, to power in 1997. In all these 
times and places, they were problematically integrated into 
other people’s armies, mobilized to fight other people’s 
wars, and then demobilized in decidedly imperfect ways 
that ensured they remained available for armed 
redeployment. In recent years, armed men fighting in the 
name or spirit of the secession have mounted rebel attacks 
in southern Katanga, deploying the symbols and the name 
by which the gendarmes have become known, the 
Katangese Tigers. Successive attempts to discipline or 
demobilize this force have foundered on the refusal of 
African nation-state leaders, the United Nations, and the so- 


called international community to recognize what they were 
ultimately fighting for: not money or ideology, but rather a 
home, a nation-state in which their Katangese identity 
would find expression. 

The gendarmes have been missed and misunderstood 
because they acted and defined themselves against 
conventional frameworks: across the ideological boundaries 
of the Cold War; the fragile borders of postcolonial states; 
and conventional definitions of war as constituting conflict 
between recognized nation-states and involving either 
national armies or nonstate guerrilla forces. Their 
illegitimacy, even impossibility, in Mobutu’s Zaire and their 
invisibility in the Angolan wars created additional political 
and practical difficulties in carrying out our research. The 
actions and intentions of the gendarmes challenge 
commonly accepted notions of the meaning of the 
postcolonial Congolese state, the basis of nationalism and 
state formation in Africa, and the potential for alternative 
bases for such formations. They raise important questions 
regarding relations between “autochthons” and “strangers” 
in Katanga and the relationship between ethnicities such as 
the Lunda and the postcolonial borders of Angola, Zambia, 
and the Democratic Republic of Congo, which, officially at 
least, divide them. The gendarmes’ identification with 
“Katanga” as a nation-state remained central to their self- 
identification and_ activities, notwithstanding the 
nonexistence of that state since 1963. Indeed, the attempt 
to extinguish that identity by external agencies and the 
Congolese-Zairian state strengthened aspiration to a 
statehood that was more powerful because it was denied. 
For these reasons, “Katanga” has provided a malleable but 
potent sense of identification, a fertile basis for military and 
political mobilization both for the gendarmes themselves 
and for sections of the wider Katangese population. 


Grasping the meaning and significance of the Katangese 
gendarmes proved beyond the purview of peacekeepers, 
politicians, and policy analysts, whose perspective generally 
stretched to the nearest border and who were equally 
constricted by their ideological worldview from 
appreciating the gendarmes’ potential for reimagining their 
identity and rearming themselves. Understanding their 
Significance necessitates a dynamic, mobile historical 
analysis, following the gendarmes across borders and 
tracking their changes in ideology and nomenclature, to 
reveal their enduring affiliations and motivations. As well as 
utilizing numerous national and international archives, this 
history also depends on dozens of interviews with former 
gendarmes, carried out over more than two decades. 


Understanding the Katangese Gendarmes 


In order to explain the significance of the Katangese 
gendarmes, an initial truncated narrative of their history is 
necessary. Following Katanga’s secession from newly 
independent Congo in June 1960, a national Katangese 
army was hastily assembled; notoriously led by Belgian 
military officers and later by white mercenaries, its rank- 
and-file soldiers were raw recruits drawn mainly from the 
“autochthon” Katangese communities that supported the 
secession. This new “gendarmerie” saw action against pro- 
unitary northern Katangese Lubakat societies, the army of 
the new Congolese nation-state, and UN forces. Following 
the extinguishing of the secession in January 1963, 
hundreds of former gendarmes were moved across the 
border into Portuguese-ruled Angola, while thousands 
more, hastily demobilized and unpaid, roamed the border 
areas of Congo/Katanga, Northern Rhodesia, and Angola. 
After the appointment of former Katangese leader Moise 
Tshombe as Congolese prime minister in mid-1964, the ex- 


gendarmes were recalled from Angola, problematically 
integrated into the Congolese National Army (ANC), and 
mobilized against the Mulelist eastern rebellion, which 
culminated in the fall of Stanleyville in November. They 
never saw themselves as part of the Congolese nation-state, 
however, and, after President Mobutu’s authoritarian 
tendencies manifested themselves in his centralization of 
political power in 1966-1967, a mutiny by ex-gendarmes 
and their mercenary commanders led to a second and more 
enduring exile in Angola. 


Main area of Katangese operations 
in Angela Congo/Zaire and Zambia 
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Main areas of activity and bases of Katangese gendarmes and successor 
organizations in Angola, Congo/Zaire, and Zambia, 1960-1999. 


There, the ex-gendarmes were mobilized by Portugal 
against the nationalist forces seeking to achieve Angolan 
independence, operating mainly from exile in Zambia and 
Congo/Zaire. Although in many respects reduced to the 


level of mercenaries and christened by the Portuguese the “ 
fiéis,” or faithful ones, by the late 1960s the ex-gendarmes 
were asserting a new identity as an exiled political force 
seeking self-determination for their homeland: this was 
symbolized by their adoption of a new organizational 
identity, the National Front for the Liberation of Congo 
(FLNC). The situation of the ex-gendarmes was once again 
transformed by the Portuguese revolution of 1974, which 
was followed by the rapid decolonization of Angola and civil 
war, ostensibly among the three Angolan national liberation 
movements but also involving regional powers and the 
superpowers. The ex-gendarmes and their FLNC political 
leadership agreed with the Marxist-oriented MPLA to 
mobilize their experienced and well-trained troops in 
support of its cause. FLNC forces saw action in some of the 
key battles of the civil war, in which the MPLA came to 
power in 1975. The quid pro quo for this agreement was 
that the FLNC would use its base on Angolan soil to launch 
attacks on Mobutu’s Zaire. This it did in 1977 and 1978, 
with the second of these so-called Shaba wars dramatically 
destabilizing Zaire’s strategic mining industry and leading 
to Western military intervention in a conflict misleadingly 
framed in exclusively Cold War terms. Angola subsequently 
brought independent action by the FLNC to an end, 
expelling its leaders and partly integrating FLNC troops 
into its own “national” army. Two decades later, however, 
some thousands of their number were mobilized in the 
successful overthrow of Mobutu in 1997 by the Alliance des 
Forces Démocratiques pour la Libération du Congo (AFDL), 
nominally led by Laurent Kabila. By this route, most ex- 
gendarmes finally returned to the country that was once 
again known as Congo and to a very different but still 
economically strategic and politically important “Katanga.” 
The specific membership of this fighting force had, as will 
be shown, changed substantially over its decades in exile, 


but its leadership remained in the hands of those who went 
into exile in the late 1960s. 

Evidently, this brief and simplified narrative raises 
immediate and important questions regarding the 
underlying nature of this politico-military group, which was 
characterized above all by periodic changes to its outlook, 
ideological positioning, membership, the names it adopted, 
and the types of activities it undertook. ! The gendarmes at 
times sought the outright independence of Katanga, at 
others meaningful autonomy for Katanga within a 
decentralized Congolese state, and sometimes even the 
“liberation” of Congo itself. They evolved from the 
“neocolonial” armed force of the unrecognized Katangese 
state in the early 1960s to the ostensibly Marxist Tigres of 
the mid-1970s. The composition of the exiled force, 
periodically replenished from within Congo/Zaire to 
compensate for the many ex-gendarmes who were killed in 
action or retired from conflict, steadily evolved in the 
manner of more conventional national armies. Unlike such 
armies, however, the names by which this force was known 
also changed periodically in relation to its alliances: the 
Katangese gendarmes became the fiéis, the allies of 
Portuguese colonial forces faithful to the memory of their 
homeland; as the FLNC, they were organized along national 
liberation lines; they adopted an insurgent identity as the 
Tigres “guerrillas”; and some of their number subsequently 
became the 24th Regiment of the Angolan armed forces, 
the FAA. Reflecting these nominative changes, the “ex- 
gendarmes” also played a range of military roles—a state- 
based army, an agent of colonial repression, a national 
liberation movement, a security guard for valuable mining 
installations, an insurgent force, and a division of someone 
else’s national army—before their problematic (re) 
integration into the armed forces of the post-Mobutu 
Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC). 


Following from the above, it may reasonably be asked 
whether this history is best understood as a succession of 
movements only tangentially related to each other rather 
than as a singular movement with a consistent form of 
identity. Addressing the questions adequately will require— 
and is indeed the justification for—the full extent of the 
material and arguments presented in this book. Historical 
research of this kind should, however, not seek to identify a 
misleadingly singular explanation for an entity as complex 
as the gendarmes but rather explore its myriad and 
ostensibly contradictory manifestations as a way to increase 
our understanding of the nature of political and social 
change in central Africa. It can certainly be argued that the 
subsequent memorialization of the gendarmes’ various 
manifestations continued to inform and inspire each 
successive iteration in important ways, as did the reactions 
to the movement(s) of their enemies. Indeed, the final 
chapters will demonstrate that, notwithstanding the 
extinguishing of the “Katangese gendarmes” as a 
meaningful politico-military force, the persistent memory of 
this powerful grouping continues to influence’ the 
contemporary and still problematic integration of Katanga 
into today’s Democratic Republic of Congo. 

Our aim is, then, to adopt the perspective of the 
gendarmes as they crossed borders, adopted new 
identities, and engaged in diverse military conflicts, in 
order to reveal both the underlying realities of political and 
military change in central Africa and the effect of those 
changes on the gendarmes themselves. 


Katanga: Acting Like a Nation-State 


The African nation-state has long been recognized as a 
problematic formation. * The Katangese secession, with its 
contemporaneous illegitimacy and enduring political 


incorrectness, partly prompted the Organization of African 
Unity’s (OAU) reification of colonial borders as the sole 
legitimate basis of postcolonial states in 1963. This decision 
was not inevitable, but it led to an intellectual tendency to 
see the retention of colonial borders—which Kwame 
Nkrumah and other radical African nationalists had initially 
railed against—as unavoidable. Thus, the majority of 
historical writing on African nation-states, while 
acknowledging their inherent artificiality, nevertheless 
tended to assume that these states had some legitimacy in a 
form of proto-national identity or would acquire it by 
denying the legitimacy of precolonial political identification 
and by functioning as a Weberian state: by guaranteeing 
law and order, imposing taxation, and providing welfare 
and other services, the new state would create a nation 
from above and make it meaningful in the eyes of its 
subjects, displacing or undermining alternative forms of 
identity or belonging, including what we understand as 
“ethnicity.” ° A vast amount of subsequent work on African 
political development has demonstrated the fallacious 
nature of these assumptions, the main conclusions of which 
are presented here only briefly.* First, the capacity of the 
postcolonial African nation-state to fulfill these functions 
proved extremely limited. Although this varied within and 
between particular countries, it is generally true that the 
optimism surrounding state-led African political and 
economic development during the 1950s and 1960s had 
been dashed by the late 1970s or 1980s. It can certainly be 
argued that in many regions of independent African nation- 
states, the state was experienced either as an ineffective or 
distant presence, unable to effectively project its authority 
far beyond the capital city, or as an authoritarian external 
imposition, as foreign in its specific manifestations as the 
colonial state that had bequeathed and considerably shaped 
it.* 


In either case, the imposition of nation-statehood within 
colonial borders did not prevent the continued assertion of 
alternative bases for “national” belonging. This was 
particularly true in those countries which contained many 
diverse ethnicities with a distinct though reconstructed 
memory of precolonial identity, where _ colonial-era 
socioeconomic development had _ increased _ regional 
diversity, and where late-colonial authorities had done little 
to nurture a genuine sense of proto-national identification 
in the run-up to independence. All of this was true in the 
Belgian Congo, where, most pertinently, the outright ban on 
territory-wide political parties, which remained in place 
until three years before Congolese independence in 1960, 
fueled the expression of political grievance and aspiration 
via ethnoregional associations that then became the basis 
for most Congolese political parties in the rushed period of 
decolonization. © The southern province of Katanga, marked 
out as distinct by the precolonial history of its “kingdoms of 
the savannah” and globally significant mineral wealth, and 
governed differently as a result, saw the most significant 
expression of an alternative imagining of national identity. 
Reconstructed as a colonial province, it enabled the late- 
colonial articulation by the Conakat leadership of an 
“authentic” Katangese identity that could accept white 
settlers as potential Katangese loyalists while 
simultaneously rejecting Kasaian migrants. 

The historical experience of Congo was not, however, 
qualitatively different from developments in much of the 
rest of sub-Saharan Africa. Although Katanga and Biafra 
represented the most overt (although very different) 
secessionist opposition to colonially constructed nation- 
statehood, many other such manifestations were visible to 
observers willing to look beyond the assumptions of the 
nation-state model. These were commonly dismissed as the 
result of backward-looking “tribalism” and contrasted to 


the supposedly pan-ethnic basis of African nationalism, 
overlooking the extent to which both ethnicity and 
ethnically based patronage networks commonly pervaded 
the supposedly modern institutions of the nation-state. At a 
later stage, African nation-states which had become the 
arena for ethnoregional conflicts utilized their capacity to 
bestow citizenship to deny it to those it regarded as 
disloyal. ’ More recent work has demonstrated both the 
fertility and the endurance of alternative or “competing” 
nationalisms, which either sought to reconstruct the 
ethnoregional basis of the central nation-state or to entirely 
recast it in, for example, a decentralized or federal form. ® 
Historical research does not demonstrate the desirability of 
following either a centralized or federal path but rather 
seeks to understand the continued importance of such 
forms of political expression within and in opposition to 
externally recognized nation-statehoods. In the light of such 
studies, and indeed of events such as the independence of 
South Sudan in 2011, it is possible to reassess the 
emblematic case of ethnoregional secessionism, that of 
Katanga, as an initiative driven at least as much by internal 
alternative imaginaries as by external manipulation by 
colonial and business interests. ° It should be noted that, 
while instructive parallels can be drawn between various 
expressions of alternative nationalisms in _ postcolonial 
Africa, the particularities of each example must equally be 
understood. Katangese nationalism was multilayered, 
drawing on reconfigured ethnic identities, self-conscious 
identification with mythico-historical precolonial states and 
societies, specific components derived from its particular 
experience of colonial rule, and—in southern Katanga—a 
political culture and moral economy shaped by the 
production of mineral wealth. 

One of the important ways in which nation-statehood has 
been usefully analyzed is by a focus on its specific thoughts 


and actions, and how these reveal the ways in which state 
actors understood their territories and sought to act upon 
them. !9 Understanding the ways in which an African 
nation-state was expected to act, both in Weberian and 
more performative terms, helps overcome the ultimately 
ahistorical impositions placed on researchers by the issue of 
international recognition and enables a focus on the actual 
relationship between the governor and the governed. !! For 
example, the South African “homelands,” rightly regarded 
as politically illegitimate attempts to construct apartheid, 
nevertheless demonstrate that the day-to-day relationship 
of their populations to those states resembled in many 
respects that of Africans residing in “legitimate” nation- 
states to the north of the Limpopo. !? Similarly, the 
Katangese state, in its brief period of illegal existence, 
imagined and acted in ways that were characteristic of 
nation-states elsewhere on the continent, notably in its 
intolerance for ethnic dissent within its borders and its 
assertion of national identity via public events and the 
trappings of nationhood. 

In addition to the more performative aspects of 
“nationhood” in Katanga, central to its selfassertion were, 
first, its monopoly access to the mining industry that 
financed the _ secessionist project; and, second, the 
monopoly of armed force, the Katangese national army paid 
for by mining revenue. In the latter case, the construction 
of a national armed force—which, notwithstanding the focus 
hitherto on Belgian and mercenary military leadership, was 
primarily composed of the Katangese gendarmerie—was 
central to Katanga’s assertion of national legitimacy. In 
many respects, the initial assertion of national military 
symbolism from without was one of the aspects of the state 
that was gradually internalized, or “reappropriated,” by the 
Katangese themselves, especially after the departure of 
Belgian officers in 1961-1962. !° The capacity for the 


region’s mining wealth to underwrite a range of projects of 
nation-statehood, development, and more private forms of 
securitization, to fund the activities of armed groups, but 
also to become targets for military actions, are all recurring 
themes in the history of the gendarmes. 


Failed Demobilization and Human Land Mines 


The negotiated end to conflicts in Africa and elsewhere is 
commonly marked by self-congratulatory assemblies of the 
military and political leaders of the parties to the conflict, 
often alongside Western politicians, UN officials, and civil 
society experts. Agreements are signed promising free 
elections; commissions for truth, justice, and reconciliation 
are organized; and processes supposed to deliver the 
demobilization and reintegration of opposed armed forces 
are launched. All of this was true in 1963, when the United 
Nations’ successful termination of the Katangese secession 
was followed by efforts to ensure the effective unification of 
Congo’s various armed forces. However, this was fatally 
undermined by the capacity of the gendarmes to escape UN 
supervision; the continued tendency of the leadership of the 
ANC to treat the ex-gendarmes as an “enemy within”; !4 
and the ability of the former Katangese leadership, 
particularly Tshombe, to reassert the secessionist project. 
All these factors contributed to the continued existence of a 
national army without a nation. Even more hazardous in a 
“postconflict” environment than the quintessential image of 
a land mine field, whose lethal threat may continue for 
decades after the ostensible end of conflict, the ex- 
gendarmes, mobile across national borders and in need of 
Shelter, food, and wages, remained highly vulnerable to 
subsequent remobilization for different wars in different 
territories fought for causes other than their own. 


In this sense, the ex-gendarmes provide an early 
example of a widespread problem in_ postconflict 
demobilization and reintegration faced across sub-Saharan 
Africa, and indeed globally, since the early 1990s. The ex- 
gendarmes were problematically “reintegrated” into 
Congo’s armies on at least two further occasions: between 
1965 and 1967, a period that ended with their mutiny 
against Mobutu’s increasingly dictatorial rule of the 
country; and after 1997, when the _ ex-Tigres who 
participated in the AFDL were brought into the post- 
Mobutu Congolese army. On both occasions, the failure to 
achieve this process was partly technical but essentially 
political—for both Mobutu and Laurent Kabila, the threat 
posed by the ex-gendarmes within the army’s midst 
outweighed the potential benefit of the successful 
integration of this experienced and effective military force. 
Comparison may also be drawn with the problems faced in 
postconflict processes of demobilization and integration in 
Mozambique and, more recently, in Cote d'Ivoire, as well as 
in the DRC more generally after the second Congo war. !° 

This enduring threat potential, always linked to the 
continued prospect of Katangese autonomy, remained, for 
Congolese centralists, tangible until at least the mid-1990s. 
Some individual ex-gendarmes were, for example, involved 
in training the “ jeunesses UFERI,” who sowed fear of a 
resurgent Katangese autonomy and who played a 
significant role in widespread ethnic violence against 
people of Kasaian origin in general and supporters of the 
opposition Union pour la Démocratie et le Progres Social 
(UDPS) in particular, which led to the displacement of at 
least 150,000 people from their southern Katangese homes. 
There is, however, a less tangible, almost ethereal element 
to the perpetual threat of Katangese remobilization, in that 
it has since the integration of the Tigres into the army of 
the Laurent Kabila regime in the early twenty-first century 


become almost’ entirely divorced from reality. 
Notwithstanding the practical demobilization of the ex- 
gendarmes in the twenty-first century, rumors of their 
potential revival periodically manifest themselves, in 
support of the perennially potent cause of liberating 
Katanga from exploitation by the predations of an 
unaccountable Kinshasa-based central state on both its 
peoples and its (once again profitable) mineral resources. It 
is in this context that widespread discontent with the 
evident disparity between the province’s contribution of 
nearly 50 percent of the DRC’s national revenue and the 
lack of development in Katanga itself finds expression in 
various forms: demands for federalism, autonomy, or 
outright secession. 


Congolese Political Change from Within and 
Without 


Congo has often been represented as a place apart, the 
“heart of darkness” which, lacking its own history or 
agency, has as a result fallen victim to external exploitation 
and manipulation, from Arab slave trading to King 
Leopold’s brutal regime, from the Cold War (the 
assassination of Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba and the 
imposition of the Mobutu dictatorship) to the murderous 
Congo wars of 1997-2003 in which regional powers 
imposed puppet presidents and divided up the mineral 
spoils between them. Many historians have sought to rectify 
this impression by analysis of the complex, often 
labyrinthine history of political parties, alliances, and 
change in Congo. !© There is nevertheless still a tendency to 
treat Congo as a place where the normal rules of political 
power do not apply, where the state is particularly abject, 
local elites are especially venal, and neighboring powers 
and Western actors are able to act with impunity. This tends 


to undermine understanding of the extent to which the 
problems of Congo are an extreme version of the challenges 
faced by other postcolonial states in central-southern 
Africa. Congo’s problems may therefore be _ better 
understood by placing the country within a _ regional 
comparison and in particular by grasping the extent to 
which the interaction between autonomous movements in 
border regions and neighboring states has shaped its 
historical development. 

Flowing logically from the above identification of 
Katanga as in principle a meaningful nation-state is the 
problematization, or decentering, of the Congolese state as 
a historically authentic space in which popular identification 
and political legitimacy should naturally occur. Congo’s 
distinctive political history has generally militated against 
the creation of conditions conducive to coherent nationwide 
popular political expression. Belgian colonial rule, 
particularly the ban on territory-wide political organization 
that remained in place until 1957, encouraged mobilization 
via ethnoregional association and severely restricted 
African nationalists’ participation in government until the 
few months before the sudden arrival of independence. The 
belated flourishing of political expression during the 1957- 
1960 period was chaotic, not simply because of the 
undoubtedly significant attempts at political manipulation 
by Belgian settlers, politicians, and companies, but 
primarily because the _ extraordinary expression of 
dissatisfaction, anger, and grievance quickly overflowed the 
shallow foundations hastily dug for new national political 
institutions and spread like a flood, unevenly and 
unpredictably, across the diverse Congolese landscape. 
Taking a single important example, the inability of the 
Lumumba government _ to satisfy the entirely 
understandable grievances of Congolese Force Publique 


(FP) troops in the first days of self-rule led inexorably to a 
national crisis and indirectly to the Katangese secession. 
Throughout the period of civilian rule (1960-1965), 
Congolese political life was characterized by an unedifying 
display of calculated self-interest and a preference for 
regionally based winner-takes-all political competition that, 
even when not consciously seeking to delegitimize central 
authority, had the effect of doing so. Those politicians who 
found themselves in office but not in power in the capital, 
Leopoldville, proved unable to construct nationally coherent 
governments that could be meaningful to the Congolese 
citizenry and struggled to establish even basic levels of 
national state legitimacy. Because of this, and because of a 
legitimate fear of internal regionally oriented opposition 
movements and their respective external backers, both 
national and regional leaders commonly sought to secure 
their position via recourse to external means—the limited 
but disastrous turn to the Eastern bloc by Patrice Lumumba 
and the fuller embrace of communist and radical aid by a 
succession of eastern Congolese Lumumbists, as well as a 
fuller embrace of Western interests by Lumumba’s 
successors, particularly Cyrille Adoula (1961-1964). Moise 
Tshombe’s brief period as Congolese prime minister (1964- 
1965) was equally dependent on Western efforts to shore 
up Congo from without. Although Joseph Mobutu’s 1965 
coup was welcomed by many Congolese, it represented 
above all the judgment of the United States that Congo’s 
strategic position and mineral wealth were too important to 
be left in the hands of its politicians or its peoples. Mobutu’s 
rule was certainly facilitated by his capacity to deny the 
legitimacy of grassroots political expression and to truncate 
it at higher levels. In buying off, suppressing, and/or 
incorporating (and sometimes all three) ethnoregional 
political elites rather than addressing the grievances of 
those who saw such elites as their representatives, Mobutu 


sought to monopolize the addressing of such grievances in 
his presidency and person, creating a logical tendency 
toward totalitarian rule in the early 1970s. This was, 
however, made possible above all by his relationship with 
the CIA and other elements of the US politico-military 
establishment and by his | skillful articulation’ of 
anticommunism and the characterization of any and all 
opponents of his rule as, intentionally or not, opening the 
door to Soviet influence in central Africa. Even at its height 
in the late 1960s, the capacity of the Mobutu-dominated 
state to project authority across Congolese territory was 
uneven and, in some areas, such as Katanga, rested on an 
effective occupation of enemy territory and the periodic 
terrorization of the population via the ever unreliable 
agency of the Congolese National Army. !” 

By the time US support was belatedly withdrawn in the 
early 1990s, the Congolese state had arguably been in 
decay for two decades—like some other African states, but 
with perhaps more dramatic effect, the hollowness of 
Congolese national sovereignty was cruelly exposed by the 
disastrous Zairianization experiment, the mid-1970s 
collapse of the global price of its strategic minerals, and the 
consequent acquisition of a vast national debt. !° This 
exposed the essential externality of political authority in 
what was now Zaire, fueling opposition among internal 
actors and Zairian political exiles who took advantage of the 
political opening that resulted from the Shaba I attack by 
the FLNC in 1977. The potential for an opposition alliance 
was Skillfully resisted by Mobutu by divide-and-rule tactics, 
but these tactics were effective because no coherent 
alliance or alternative vision of the country could be agreed 
upon by his opponents among the country’s political elite, 
which had no more interest in representing the interests of 
their clients than Mobutu. By the 1980s, the projection of 
central state power in much of the country depended on a 


vast patrimonial machinery that had partly accommodated 
a new generation of political and military elites but which 
could ultimately not be paid for. This was temporarily 
addressed by Mobutu’s distinctive form of privatization, the 
explicit encouragement to officials to help themselves (“ 
debrouillez-vous”) to state assets, and unsustainable 
reforms which created chaotic intra-elite competition and 
simultaneously created surprising spaces for a degree of 
political expression in the central committee of the ruling 
MPR party (Mouvement Populaire de la Révolution) and in 
the country’s regional assemblies. 

The political opening of the early 1990s had genuine 
potential for the expression of popular political will. Civil 
society, churches, human rights organizations, and some 
political parties coalesced into a huge and highly popular 
democratization movement focused around the Sovereign 
National Conference (CNS) of 1991-1992. The Marche des 
chrétiens of February 16, 1992, a vast demonstration 
demanding the reopening of the CNS, was the high point of 
a movement that briefly overcame national division and 
created the circumstances for a politics without Mobutu. 
The brutal repression of the march and of the expression of 
popular will in general, and =the subsequent 
institutionalization and progressive recapturing of these 
processes both by the presidential movement and by 
opposition parties with no interest in political accountability, 
resulted by the mid-1990s in a return to elite-dominated 
politics, culminating in 1997 with the complete 
disconnection of the national assembly from the wider 
population. 

Following the withdrawal of US backing, and in the 
absence of a coherent or effective internal opposition with 
the potential to remove Mobutu and unite the country 
around a coherent vision, political change could come only 
from without. The overthrow of Mobutu by AFDL forces in 


April 1997 was of course widely celebrated; Laurent 
Kabila’s “Lumumbist” nationalism, more celebrated today 
than evident during his time in office, nevertheless did 
briefly re-create a sense of national cohesion and vision, 
even if it was constructed against external enemies and 
entirely detached from the CNS’s attempts to establish a 
basis for internal political accountability. Congo’s political 
future was, however, once again decided by external 
powers that, like their predecessors, masked their 
manipulation of the country via leaders whose patriotic 
rhetoric only thinly disguised their dependence on foreign 
states. The consequence, one of Africa’s worst-ever wars 
and a subsequent absence of peace lasting until today, is 
matched by a continuing invisibility of the central state in 
large parts of the DRC. 

Nevertheless, we would not suggest, like Herbst and 
Mills, that the dismantling of the Congolese nation-state 
would be likely to reduce political or social conflict—indeed, 
the opposite is highly likely. '9 Congo, despite its size and 
diversity, is not qualitatively less functional or potentially 
less governable than a host of other African states. It is also 
clear that many—probably most—Congolese people believe 
that their aspirations and grievances can best be addressed 
by a strengthening of the capacity and legitimacy of Congo 
as a nation-state. 2° It is noteworthy that, in combating the 
imposition of political setthements on them by foreign states 
during the second Congo war, the country experienced a 
greater sense of national unity than ever before—even if a 
considerable price was paid by some of its peoples who 
during this period had their right to Congolese citizenship 
challenged. 2! The end of all-out war has, however, reduced 
the impulse toward national mobilization and integration, 
while the ineffectiveness of the government of Joseph 
Kabila has led to a resurgence of support for regional 
autonomy and in some areas—most notably in Ituri but to 


some extent in  Katanga—outright independence. 
Legitimate discussion about the potential for provincial 
autonomy, promised by the postwar constitution but as yet 
not effectively delivered, has, however, been dampened by 
its manipulation, for example by Rwanda in the Kivus 
during the second Congo war, as a way of extending its 
influence over what it considers its hinterland. 2? In this 
sense, the Rwandan threat to Congolese territory serves 
the central government’s ends, in restricting federalist 
impulses by rendering them illegitimate—reflecting the 
historical interaction between neighboring powers, border 
regions inhabited by transnational ethnicities, and the 
“national” state in Kinshasa which has created a vicious 
circle of threat and counterthreat, in which an ahistorical 
division between autochthons and ethnic strangers is 
deployed by all sides to depict a reality in which identities 
and aspirations cannot be neatly contained within national 
borders. 

In this context, the view from the Katangese periphery 
and from exile in Angola sheds new light on the experience 
of the Congolese nation-state, the political dynamics of 
which were themselves modified by Kabila’s own (albeit 
distinct) Katangese identity. It also benefits from 
documenting the experience of politico-military exiles 
whose problematic vision of national liberation was crushed 
by armed force and enabled by external agents interested 
solely in regional security and the profitable exploitation of 
Congo’s mineral wealth. 


Armées sans Frontieres? 


Despite the preeminence of the military as a leading agent 
in postcolonial African history, it remains a comparatively 
understudied aspect of political life. Colonial armed forces 
were established primarily for the internal security of 


colonial states rather than for their external defense; this 
certainly shaped postcolonial armed forces, for whom 
internal repression has been their primary activity and, in 
countries such as the DRC, their essential role. Early 
suggestions that African armies might provide one of the 
building blocks of nation-states have given way to a more 
considered approach to the complex relationship between 
state, quasi-state, and nonstate military actors. 2° In order 
to effectively assess the role and identity of military 
groupings, we may first consider a typology of armed types. 
At one end of a spectrum is the army as the embodiment of 
a rational sovereign nation-state with a Weberian monopoly 
on the expression of armed force, and at the other, bands of 
bandits and looters who may use military nomenclature, 
titles, and uniforms but who seek to control territory solely 
for personal gain. Between these two extremes we can 
situate militias such as the Congolese Mayi Mayi, initially 
established to defend their village or community of origin 
but coming (in some cases) to engage in _ state-like 
initiatives; mercenary forces detached from such origins 
but displaying elements of operational discipline; ostensibly 
national armed forces composed primarily of one or more 
dominant ethnicities which may as a result be regarded as a 
foreign occupying force in regions where other ethnicities 
are dominant; and presidential guards whose loyalty is 
primarily personal rather than national. 

All these forms have played a significant role in 
Congolese military history, but what is often lost in analyses 
of military formations is their historical agency and 
specifically their capacity to evolve from one type to 
another. This tendency has its origins in the FP itself, which 
originated as a colonial state army but whose role was 
problematically divided between external defense and 
internal repression. The Katangese gendarmes, like the 
Congolese national army itself, evolved out of and in some 


respects replicated the FP mirroring its structures and 
operating procedures but cohering around an idealized 
Katangese state, acquiring greater legitimacy in the 
process. This cohering ideal was maintained under a 
succession of military commanders and advisers: Belgian 
instructors, white mercenaries, Portuguese _ colonial 
officials, Cuban officers, and MPLA and Angolan generals 
thereafter. During this period, the gendarmes evolved 
steadily from the colonial-type army of the secession period 
to a mercenary-led militia force and were then restructured 
after the model of Portuguese commandos. Alongside their 
identity as the Katangese army-in-exile, the ex-gendarmes 
were simultaneously an early example of a transborder 
army. Following the victory of the AFDL in 1997 and during 
the two Congo wars, myriad armed groups, some of whom 
had been roaming central Africa for decades, were 
“discovered”: remnants of the Mulelist rebellion of 1964- 
1965, subsequently resident in Sudan and Uganda; 
Lumumbist forces who had been hiding in Tanzania, Kenya, 
and Uganda; trained Congolese soldiers who fought in 
every significant war in sub-Saharan Africa; and even 
Eritreans mobilized to fight a long way from “home.” 

The ex-gendarmes were, however, different from all of 
the above in that they aspired to an identity as a state army 
and had a project to reinstitute that state in some form. In 
this sense they partly resemble the Rwanda Patriotic 
Front/Army (RPF/RPA). The latter, arising from the Tutsi 
population driven into exile from Rwanda in 1959 by the 
Hutu uprising, resided in Uganda for some decades. Many 
Rwandan Tutsi born in Uganda went on to serve as a part of 
the rebel forces of Yoweri Museveni and, having assisted his 
accession to power, served as a distinct element of the 
Ugandan armed forces. The RPF utilized this base to launch 
an armed rebellion against the Hutu-controlled Rwandan 
state and was in 1994 able to return to Rwanda and gain 


control of the country, becoming its new government and 
providing its new armed force. It may, however, be noted 
that, unlike in the gendarmes’ case, the RPF did not exist 
and did not embody a statist form before Ugandan exile. 
Instructive parallels may also be drawn with the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army/Movement (SPLA/SPLM); 
although it never entered into exile, it fought a decades- 
long war against what it regarded as the unjust integration 
of what had during the colonial era been an autonomously 
ruled southern Sudan, at the moment of independence, into 
an authoritarian and “foreign” Sudanese state that 
repressed its people and their culture and that extracted its 
mineral wealth with no benefit flowing to the areas in which 
those minerals were produced. Although the SPLA/SPLM 
was beset by divisions and entered into decidedly 
problematic alliances with Sudan’s regional enemies, it 
ultimately succeeded in achieving the breakup of 
postcolonial Sudan, and today the former SPLA is the 
official army of the world’s newest nation-state, South 
Sudan; it of course remains to be seen whether this will 
provide a better life for its populace or if it will prove a 
practical precedent for aspirant secessionists elsewhere in 
Africa (as we write, the initial indications are, to say the 
least, not promising). 

The SPLA and the RPA certainly resembled one 
important aspect of the Congolese element of the AFDL, 
that is, its basis in a mobilized refugee diaspora. In Congo, 
this was the product of successive phases of political 
exclusion by the Congolese/Zairian regime. The lack of 
effective integration of Congolese intellectuals, militants, 
and combatants into the Mobutu regime, and their 
subsequent exile across Africa and in western Europe, 
created the basis for future mobilization against that 
regime and indeed its successors. In this sense, the ex- 
gendarmes, one element of the AFDL, were pioneers of 


what is generally regarded as characteristic of more 
contemporary politico-military forms commonly associated 
with the post-Cold War period. 

Although the ex-gendarmes’ military cohesion largely 
disappeared with their problematic integration into the 
reconstituted army of the post-Mobutu DRC, their identity 
has persisted, fueled by material grievances in the form of 
low salaries and poor and discriminatory treatment by 
political leaders. For these veterans, this is explained by the 
alleged domination of Congolese political and military 
spheres by northern Katangese Luba, whom the older 
generation fought against during the secession. The 
younger generation, the ex-Tigres who went to Angola in 
the mid-1970s, also remain attracted to the idea of 
Katangese autonomy, promoted first by Governor Gabriel 
Kyungu wa Kumwanza in the early 1990s, developed by the 
province’s current governor, Moise Katumbi, and now more 
generalized among all of Katanga’s population, including 
Katangese Luba who historically opposed the secession of 
the early 1960s. While it is clear that no military force now 
exists capable of fighting for a Katangese nation-state 
project, this does not prevent new secessionist projects 
associating themselves with the identity, symbols, and 
memory of the ex-gendarmes. 


Cold War, National Liberation, Local Conflict 


Most of the activities described here took place in the 
context of the global Cold War. To most Western observers 
of the period, particularly state officials and journalists, 
Cold War political affiliations and ideas offered the sole or 
primary explanation for organizations and leaders who 
portrayed their activities in apparently ideological terms, 
whether using the language of communism, Maoism, or 
anticommunism. It is not original to point out the distorting 


effect of such a singular framework of analysis, in both 
academic work and among policy makers: most notoriously, 
the United States’ infamous National Security Study 
Memorandum (NSSM) 39 of 1969 on liberation movements 
in southern Africa (“the whites are here to stay and the only 
way that constructive change can come about is through 
them.” 24 ), in prioritizing Cold War concerns over self 
determination, contributed to the incoherence of US policy 
during the Angolan civil war, with the decidedly unintended 
consequence of helping the communist bloc gain a foothold 
on the continent. Westad’s seminal The Global Cold War 
encouraged a new understanding of non-Western agents 
which drew often reluctant superpowers into Cold War 
conflicts that turned unintentionally “hot.” 2° Today, it is 
widely recognized that the Angolan civil war, for example, 
was shaped by parallel and equally important divisions— 
ideological, but also ethnoregional, reflecting both the 
support provided to each protagonist by regional powers 
and the internal dynamics of the respective Angolan 
nationalist movements. Gleijeses’s unparalleled access to 
the Cuban archives has shed considerable light on that 
country’s decisive role in the war as well as its longer-term 
role in Africa’s Cold War. 7° 

This volume not only explains the specific actions of the 
ex-gendarmes in both the Angolan and later Shaba (the 
renamed Katanga) wars of 1977-1978 but also 
deconstructs these events’ contemporaneous presentation 
as Cold War conflicts. Most obviously, the ex-gendarmes 
themselves, nominally allied to the Western bloc as the 
ground troops of the Katangese secession and subsequently 
the auxiliaries of Portuguese colonialism, provided from 
1975 vital ground forces for the Marxist MPLA in the 
Angolan civil war and went on to fight for MPLA-ruled 
Angola for the remainder of the Cold War. The ex- 
gendarmes’ propensity for ideological shape-shifting is 


easily dismissed as mercenary opportunism, and certainly 
there was a decidedly performative aspect to the FLNC’s 
presentation of itself as a Marxist-influenced organization. 
From the perspective of a less overtly ideological era, it is 
possible to see how the ideological constructions of Western 
liberal democracy and Soviet state socialism could prove 
both complementary and less important to the _ ex- 
gendarmes than broader notions of self-determination and 
nationalism, rooted in their notion of warfare as a pathway 
home. Such an interpretation was, however, well beyond 
the understanding of most Western intelligence analysts 
seeking to make sense of the ex-gendarmes’ successive 
invasions of Katanga (then Shaba Province) in 1977 and 
1978, which is here explained from the perspective of its 
primary protagonists for the first time. While more 
sophisticated analysts questioned President Mobutu’s 
hysterical presentation of Shaba I and II as crucial battles 
in the fight against global communism, most US and French 
observers were happy to see this complex conflict not in its 
historical context but through a highly circumscribed Cold 
War prism. This led to the suppression of the most 
important challenge faced by President Mobutu during his 
long and mostly venal rule, a missed opportunity for 
political change that contributed to Congo’s contemporary 
crisis and that today, as we shall see, continues to haunt 
relations between the central state and its wealthiest and 
most troublesome province. 


1 Becoming Katanga 


T HIS CHAPTER, IN establishing the history of the area of 
central Africa that became Katanga, simultaneously and 
intentionally echoes and challenges the _ proto-national 
narratives underlying the creation of nation-states in Africa 
in the mid-twentieth century. ! Historians and African 
leaders sought at that time to retrospectively construct the 
history of their disparate new territories in order to project 
a coherent self-conscious national narrative, to encourage 
national integration, and to discourage alternative and/or 
competing forms of affiliation. * There is a well-established 
literature stressing the “imaginary” or “invented” nature of 
nation-states generally. ° The particular artificiality of 
African nation-states, constructed largely along the lines 
drawn by colonists in the wake of the scramble for Africa of 
the 1880s and 1890s, is equally well known: the process of 
nationalist imagining in late-colonial Africa was particularly 
brief; involved a relatively narrow elite, many of whom were 
Europeans; and allowed little substantive debate over the 
composition, character, and culture of the new nation-state. 

If this general framework applies to (post)colonial Africa 
as a whole, then it can be witnessed in its most extreme 
form in the Belgian Congo and its independent successor. 
Various factors contributed to the extremely late and partial 
affiliation of most Congolese people to anything 
approximating a unified nation-state: the nature of colonial 


administration, which made no substantive effort to project 
any form of proto-national identity; the related lack of 
political reform and establishment of “modern” forms of 
representative institutions until the rushed decolonization 
of the late 1950s; the very basic level of mass education 
provided by the colonial state; and_ infrastructural 
development that enabled the export of raw materials but 
did little to integrate the territory within Congo’s borders. 
As will be illustrated below, these and other factors 
contributed to the emergence in the 1950s of African 
political expression that was, with few exceptions, primarily 
ethnoregional in nature. The outright ban on territory-wide 
political parties maintained until the elections of December 
1957 meant that ethnoregional cultural associations 
provided the main basis for anticolonial political expression 
and the majority of Congo’s political parties in the rapid 
decolonization process of the late 1950s. This contributed 
significantly to the forms of political conflict that developed 
in the run-up to, as well as during and after, independence 
in June 1960. 

In the territory that would become Katanga, there was 
an equally limited sense of proto-national consciousness, 
but it was at least as coherent a basis for an imaginable 
nation-state as the far larger and more disparate Congolese 
state of which it was a part. This is, then, the precolonial 
and colonial history of the nation-state of Katanga, a 
counterfactual history that describes the foundations of the 
ultimately aborted project of Katangese statehood which, in 
many ways, closely resembles the parallel projects of 
nation-making that unfolded simultaneously across 
postcolonial Africa at this time. This is not to deny that the 
Katangese nation-state initiative necessitated the artificial 
projection of unity and belonging onto a highly uneven— 
geographically, economically, and culturally—territory, the 
reification of some characteristics of some of its peoples as 


the dominant features of national identity, and the 
marginalization or silencing of others. “Katanga” was an 
elite-dominated project, articulated and instituted by 
conservative political leaders, chiefly authorities and their 
European economic and military partners. While the 
anticommunist orientation of the Katangese political project 
was distinctive in African terms, it was far from being the 
only Western-oriented, elite-dominated, or ethnically partial 
nationalist project in Africa. 

The importance of this history is twofold. First, both the 
precolonial and colonial history of Katanga and Congo 
Shaped these societies in ways that created a strong 
propensity toward autonomy and even secession among 
Katangese elites. Second, the reconstructed historical 
memory of precolonial Katanga, opportunistically asserted 
with the sudden and largely unanticipated arrival of urban 
political association and the prospect of selfrule in the late 
1950s, was, together with elements directly borrowed from 
colonial statehood, central to the articulation of a “national” 
Katanga in the run-up to and during the secession itself. 
One of the challenges of such an analysis is to distinguish 
between these two forms of history, that is, the “actual” 
effect of historical factors on economic, political, or societal 
change, and the asserted use of history in its memorial and 
mythical forms. It is suggested that, while the political 
culture of self-styled “indigenous” Katangese leaders 
required a highly imaginative interpretation of Katangese 
history (for example, in its assertion of the so-called Lunda 
Empire), the political economy of Katanga (particularly the 
relationship between the territory and its mineral wealth— 
mining companies almost literally made the state structures 
in Katanga—made it possible to practically envisage an 
independent Katanga, created the conditions for hostility 
toward Kasaian labor migration, and yet placed identifiable 
limits on the ultimate success of the secessionist project. 


While Katanga’s alliance with Belgian advisers and capital 
had the effect of preserving Katanga’s comparatively 
developed infrastructure development—and, ironically, 
making possible subsequent Zairianization measures—the 
practical impact of colonialism on Katanga made _ it 
impossible to effectively integrate the territory’s diverse 
population into a cohesive national project. 


“Katanga” before the Congo Free State 


The social and political formations present in the area of 
central Africa that ultimately formed Katanga had for 
centuries been significantly shaped by their trade-based 
interactions with the wider world. Metalworking, in iron but 
also in copper, was central to the growing economies of the 
region. The area around Lake Kisale was an important 
center for metalworking, and its prosperous inhabitants 
produced a food surplus, including dried fish, which they 
traded for, among other goods, copper mined to the south 
in the modern Copperbelt. In the fourteenth century a 
centralized kingdom, under the Kongolo dynasty, developed 
among a people known as the Luba. The origins of the Luba 
political aristocracy can be traced back to three clans: one 
Songye, one Kanyoka, and one Lunda. The oral tradition 
clearly refers to a link between the Lunda and the Luba: 
around 1400, the female ruler of the Lunda, the Lueji/Ruej, 
married Tshibinda Ilunga/Cibind Irung, a member of the 
Luba aristocracy. Luba _ political principles were 
incorporated into the Lunda political system, thereby 
creating an element of unity between what was later 
southern and northern Katanga. 4 

Several waves of westerly out-migration from the core 
Luba area (located, according to oral tradition, in a place 
called Nsanga a Lubangu) took place during the early 
stages of Luba consolidation, commonly associated with 


intra-aristocratic conflict and the need to address 
population concentration at a time of famine, probably 
around the fifteenth century. This led to the distinction 
between the Luba Katanga (or Lubakat, also known as Luba 
Shankadi, probably meaning “faithful”) and the Luba 
Lubilanji in Kasai, a distinction which became increasingly 
rigid in the subsequent period and which has direct 
relevance for this history. ° 

The Lunda kingdom meanwhile developed in the vicinity 
of the upper Kasai River. A Lunda dynasty developed, the 
king of which became known as the Mwaant Yav, with his 
capital at Musuumb/Musumba, near to Kapanga territory. 
The Lunda political system allowed for integration of non- 
Lunda communities, while granting them _ significant 
autonomy. Local communities retained authority over the 
land and the people living on it. Integration of autonomous 
territories was, however, assured through the cilool ( 
kilolo), or tax collector, and the yikeezy, or inspector, who 
preserved political and economic ties with the central 
Lunda polity. The Mwaant Yav was lord of all land ( ngaand) 
as well as the supreme tax collector. A second integrative 
element was the assertion of nonbiological kinship between 
the Lunda and non-Lunda groups, creating a meaningful 
fiction that the successor to any title of authority, whether 
related to them or not, was identified with the original 
titleholder. © Affiliation to this system was attractive not only 
for economic reasons but also for the authority gained via 
association with the prestigious kingdom: this partly 
explains the willingness of non-Luba peoples to recognize 
the authority of and pledge allegiance to Tshombe during 
the secession. 

The Lunda system’s capacity to absorb neighboring 
polities under its federal umbrella without requiring their 
political reconstitution was, Vansina argued, central to its 
success. ’ In particular, the adoption by the Lunda of Luba 


political principles not only = enabled successful 
incorporation: it was later suggested that this made for a 
degree of precolonial unity in what later became 
“Katangese” territory. ° Bustin, however, concludes that, 
although its federal nature aided its successful growth and 
expansion, the resultant factionalism that arose over 
succession to the Mwaant Yav title also prevented the 
Lunda kingdom becoming a more stable state-like system. 9 

Nevertheless, during the seventeenth century the Lunda 
kingdom grew to become one of the dominant political 
forces in central Africa. The Lunda developed trading links 
with the Portuguese in Angola and trade routes to the 
Atlantic coast which connected them with global trade and, 
among other benefits, enabled the import of American 
crops such as cassava and maize. !9 Cassava in particular 
enabled food surpluses to be produced, leading to 
population growth and an expansion in the land under 
harvest. Tribute payments, often in the form of ivory, were 
redirected to the western trade routes, with guns and other 
manufactured goods being imported; slaves also became a 
major export. The possession of firearms strengthened the 
Mwaant Yav’s authority and the kingdom’s capacity for 
slave raiding. Backed by this increasingly powerful central 
authority, Lunda tribute collectors established new states in 
the seventeenth century, subordinating and taxing the 
existing inhabitants, particularly in areas producing 
attractive goods, such as in the Copperbelt area to the 
south and east. The most important of these was the Lunda 
Kazembe in the Luapula valley, which by the end of the 
eighteenth century had become a major trading center in 
its own right, linking the Lunda to Indian Ocean trade 
routes. The Kasanje kingdom, established on the upper 
Kwango River in modern Angola by Lunda leaders, enjoyed 
successful trading relations with both the Lunda and the 
Portuguese. !! Through these links, the Lunda traded and 


established relations with coastal societies such as the 
Bakongo, with whom they would subsequently be 
integrated into the colonial state of Congo. While this 
familiarity should not be conflated as constituting a 
meaningful building block for the emergence of a proto- 
national identity, Lunda and Bakongo shared a federalist 
tendency that in the late colonial period reasserted itself in 
the parallel approaches of the Alliance des Bakongo 
(ABAKO) and the Confédération des Associations Tribales 
du Katanga (Conakat) to the future Congolese state. 
Long-distance trade expanded throughout _ the 
nineteenth century, but as the West African route declined 
in importance in relation to its East African equivalent 
(where slave exports had not been effectively outlawed), 
established central African powers were destabilized by the 
activities of societies of armed raiders with their origins in 
or linked to creole Swahili coastal societies, such as the 
Nyamwezi. Msiri, one such Nyamwezi trader, was able in 
the 1880s to extend his control over a large part of Luba 
and Lunda territories between the Lualaba and Luapula 
Rivers and to establish a fully fledged state in this area. !2 A 
small BaYeke core population established a wider polity via 
the appointment of local chiefs and, crucially, intermarriage 
with societies indigenous to the territory that would 
become Katanga. !° The newly established BaYeke conquest 
state of Garenganze flourished until the 1890s, trading in 
copper and ivory and defending its position by force of 
arms. In comparison, the Lunda kingdom drastically 
declined, primarily because of the success of its former 
subject peoples, the Tshokwe, in disrupting and taking over 
its Atlantic trading routes through military means in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. !“ Lunda chiefs in 
what would soon become the colonies of Angola and 
Northern Rhodesia nevertheless retained their fealty to the 
Mwaant Yav. Memory of this powerful kingdom would, as we 


Shall see, cast a long shadow over the subsequent political 
history of the region. Similarly, historical conflict between 
the Bayeke and the Baluba, and the animosity between the 
Lunda and Tshokwe, would be reconstructed in late-colonial 
and postcolonial political conflict: as Lemarchand observed 
in 1964, “memories of past onslaughts tend to fuse with 
recent experience, thereby intensifying contemporary 
political cleavages.” !° 


The Colonial Takeover 


The diverse responses to the colonial invasion of what 
would become Katanga were shaped by African societies’ 
preexisting relationships to the region’s peoples, resources, 
and trading links. Lunda royalty, having been defeated and 
driven out of their capital by the Tshokwe in 1888, had 
effectively collapsed and consequently did not offer a 
meaningful response to colonization. !©° The smaller but 
militarily more powerful BaYeke state was somewhat better 
placed to respond, but it too had been weakened by the 
1891 rebellion by the Sanga, one of the indigenous subject 
peoples under the yoke of Msiri’s autocratic rule. It was 
precisely the mineral resources controlled by the BaYeke 
(together with persistent rumors about vast gold deposits) 
that attracted Belgian and British agents to this area in the 
late nineteenth century. !’ The British South Africa 
Company (BSAC), established by royal charter in 1889, was 
frustrated in its efforts to claim Katanga for Britain via a 
treaty with the Msiri by some skillful reinterpretation by 
King Leopold of the concession he had been granted by the 
Berlin Conference of 1884-1885. The founding of the BSAC 
had provided a stimulus to Belgian surveying of mineral 
wealth, and the 1889-1891 period witnessed intense 
competition between British and Belgian agents before the 
Free State was able to claim Msiri’s capital. Copper mining 


had been carried out in this region since the fifth century 
AD, and in the nineteenth century production was 
concentrated in open pits such as Kalululuku and Bwana 
Mkubwa (the latter in what would become Northern 
Rhodesia’s Copperbelt). However, as Perrings notes, the 
profits generated by mining did not accrue primarily to 
those who worked them but to the Lunda Kazembe and 
later BaYeke overseers who controlled regional trade. !® 
The colonial conquest in the 1890s did not necessitate a 
uniform or particularly high level of military action against 
its peoples. The one notable exception was Msiri’s direct 
rejection of entreaties by representatives of the Compagnie 
du Katanga to fly the Congo Free State flag over his capital 
of Bunkeya; Msiri was accordingly shot dead by a company 
representative in December 1891. The memory of Msiri’s 
opposition to Belgian rule later formed an important 
element in the discourse of “resistance” to colonization. !9 
Less well remembered are the actions of his successor as 
BaYeke leader, the Mwami Mukanda Bantu. He now allied 
with Belgium, and the BaYeke’s well-trained forces were 
mobilized to ruthlessly suppress other peoples of southern 
Congo (including the Sanga and other indigenous peoples 
who hoped to use Belgian colonization to end Yeke 
oppression) and bring them under effective colonial control 
—not for the last time in our story, a central African state 
used a trained military force assembled for one purpose for 
a very different one. The Lunda themselves were able to 
use the colonial invasion to seize back much of their 
territory, which they did in 1898. Negative Belgian 
experience of Tshokwe raiding and the general instability of 
the 1890s led the colonists to side with the Lunda, 
recognizing the chiefly authority of the Mwaant Yav Muteb 
in 1907 over that part of Lunda territory that remained 
under Free State control after its 1891 border agreement 
with Portugal. 2° Localized resistance by Tshokwe seeking 


to retain their trading routes continued until the Belgians 
temporarily sealed the Angolan border in 1908. 2! The later 
anticolonial rebellion (1907-1917) by the Katangese Baluba 
chief, the Kasongo Nyembo, was later celebrated as one of 
the most significant military actions against Belgian rule: as 
we Shall see, the later holder of this post would rally to the 
secessionist cause in the early 1960s. 


Katanga under Leopold II 


From the outset, Katanga was considered and governed 
distinctly from the rest of the Congo Free State, reflecting 
the wealth of its mineral deposits, the commercial interests 
that sought to exploit them, and the structural weakness of 
a Belgian colonial system that had little option but to 
outsource the exploration and exploitation of Katanga to 
the mining companies. 2% King Leopold directed the 
Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce et l’Industrie 
(CCCI), created in 1887, to establish effective rule of the 
area and to prospect for minerals. 2° This led to the 
founding of the Compagnie du Katanga in 1891: this 
company, in which the Belgian state held a 10 percent 
stake, was granted a one-third concession of all Katanga’s 
territory and a charter for the exploitation of 15 million 
hectares of land for the next ninety-nine years. In 1900 the 
Comité Spécial du Katanga (CSK) was in turn created to 
administer this territory; Katanga was henceforth governed 
by a six-member committee, two of whose members were 
appointed by the Compagnie du Katanga and four by the 
King’s Congo Free State; profits were divided on the same 
ratio. 2+ 

While the rest of the Congo was subsequently overseen 
by the Belgian parliament and government under the 
Charte Coloniale, Article 22 of that charter, placing 
Katangese administration in the hands of the CSK, limited 


Belgian domestic scrutiny of its operations. 2° The CSK 
ruled its territory with quasi-state powers; in a precursor of 
the Katangese gendarmerie, it even had its own police 
force, with locally recruited platoons amounting to about 
650 men, but without military or police training. 2° It should 
be noted here that, although Belgian armed forces in Congo 
(known as the Force Publique, or FP) were theoretically 
divided into “camped troops” (whose role was external 
defense) and “troops in territorial service” (civilian- 
administered troops used for policing and public order), 
their primary role was always the latter. 2” 

King Leopold’s rule of Congo became notorious for its 
demands for compulsory labor and _ for _ atrocities, 
particularly in the area of rubber extraction, which 
generated significant wealth for the king and funded his pet 
projects but which did nothing for the vast majority of 
Congo’s people. However, this traumatic experience does 
not form part of the historical memory of Katanga—indeed, 
the genuine autonomy of Katanga during this period meant 
that many later pro-secessionists sincerely believed that 
Katanga was politically independent from Congo until 1933. 
28 When the Belgian state took over Congo in 1908, it also 
inherited the challenge of ensuring that this vast territory 
paid its way; however, the vast mineral wealth of Katanga 
was by this time providing some kind of answer. Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga (UMHKk), jointly owned by the 
British company Tanganyika Concessions and the Société 
Générale de Belgique (SGB), was established in 1906 to 
bring together the king’s mining interests with those of 
British mining companies active throughout southern 
Africa. 22 The Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Bas-Congo 
au Katanga (BCK) was founded to build the railway that 
would make UMHK mining activities a practical concern; by 
1910 it had connected the Katangese capital, Elisabethville, 


to the Rhodesian border, enabling copper exports via 
southern African trading routes. °° 

In September that year, the administration of CSK 
territory was transferred to the central Congolese 
government; at this time, the 650 men of the former CSK 
police were integrated into the FP Even at this moment of 
integration, Minister of Colonies Jules Renkin pledged to 
give Katanga “the greatest possible autonomy.” *! Between 
1910 and 1933, a vice governor-general oversaw Katanga’s 
administration; it was the only province in Congo granted 
such a status, which provided for substantial autonomy and 
enabled the mining companies to operate with little or no 
reference to the Congolese capital located at Boma and 
then Leopoldville. UMHK continued to dominate Katangese 
administration: Vellut demonstrates that personnel were 
regularly interchanged between the state and the mining 
company and that state officials were co-opted by UMHK at 
the end of their government service. °2 The centralization 
of administrative power in 1933 in Leopoldville did not 
substantially reduce the practical independence of mining 
interests from the colonial state but was nevertheless 
strongly opposed by Katanga’s small community of white 
settlers, who would subsequently influence the thinking of 
Katangese secessionists (see below). 


The Rise of Katanga’s Mining Economy 


As already indicated, Katanga’s mining industry involved 
close cooperation among international mining companies, 
the Belgian state, and _ their’ respective local 
representatives. Following the production of the first 
smelted copper in Lubumbashi in 1911, the problem of 
labor supply required Belgian officials to provide ever- 
greater assistance to recruiters acting for the Bourse du 
Travail du Katanga (BTK), established in 1910. °° Despite 


continual problems of labor supply, arising in part from the 
comparatively low population density of southern Katanga, 
production more than doubled during World War I, when 
copper demand and prices soared and the gross profits of 
UMHK (managed from London during the German 
occupation of Belgium) rose from £102,085 in 1914 to 
£1,603,514 in 1917. °* Although the postwar downturn 
affected both production and profits, by 1923 Congo was 
the world’s third-largest producer of copper, producing 
65,221 metric tonnes. °° Although Belgian capital, 
particularly the SGB, came to control UMHK, it was these 
private interests rather than the Belgian authorities that 
dominated the political economy of Katanga. °° 

As already suggested, Katanga’s mineral economy meant 
that it was integrated more into southern Africa than with 
the rest of Congo: its railroads and supply routes ran 
southward (and east and west) to Durban, Lobito, and 
Lourenco Marques. There was no tarred road connecting 
Katanga to the capital in Leopoldville, which could for 
decades be reached quicker by rail and ferry via Cape Town 
than overland. The Benguela railway, which connected the 
Angolan port of Lobito to Katanga in 1929, diversified 
Katanga’s external linkages but reinforced its separateness 
from the rest of the Belgian Congo. This was a reality not 
simply for colonial authorities and skilled white mine 
workers (many recruited from southern Africa) but also for 
African societies. A large part of the early Katangese mining 
labor force was recruited from Lunda- and Bemba-speaking 
areas of Northern Rhodesia’s Luapula and Northern 
provinces until the mid-1920s (although by the 1930s the 
process of replacing these by recruits from Rwanda and, 
most importantly, Kasai had begun). ?’Although many of 
these mine workers later shifted to work on the Northern 
Rhodesian Copperbelt, there remained strong ties— 
economic, social, cultural, and linguistic—between Lunda- 


and Bemba-speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Copperbelt border. Thus, mining, as well as the new urban 
society produced by it, was salient to the identity of much of 
the population, not only mine workers themselves but also 
those who indirectly benefited from labor migration and the 
spending of mine workers’ wages. 

Importantly, however, Katanga was itself a highly uneven 
territory, economically and socially. The Compagnie du 
Katanga concession did not initially include the Lunda 
heartland, which was integrated into Katanga only in 1912. 
This suggests the marginality of the once powerful Lunda 
kingdom at the moment of colonial annexation—once the 
central power in this land, it was now literally on the 
margins of Congo and Katanga, and with substantially 
reduced access to Western trade opportunities across the 
new colonial border, it continued to stagnate in the first 
decades of colonial rule. °® UMHK’s administrative purview 
now covered the area of its operations across an 
increasingly industrialized southern territory running east- 
west from Lubumbashi via Kolwezi and toward Angola. The 
northern part of the province, whose population was 
dominated by Katanga’s largest single ethnic group, the 
Katanga Luba, was essentially rural, with little mining 
activity except for that done by Géomines, which would 
later prove an important economic resource for the North 
Katanga government of Prosper Mwamba Ilunga. °° It was 
also marked by a Catholic mission presence, while the 
American Methodist mission dominated in Lunda areas of 
southern Katanga (see below). These divisions—religious, 
ethnic, and economic—helped provide the basis for 
subsequent military conflict in the early 1960s, in which the 
Katangese gendarmes were first mobilized. Thus, while 
Katanga provided at least as strong a basis for a nation- 
state as Congo, it is equally evident that the assertion of 
Katangese national identity involved the privileging of one 


section of a highly uneven territory over another (as it 
arguably did in much of nationalist Africa). In Katanga’s 
case, the mining economy, combined with the colonial 
reconstruction of “tribal” identities, created a powerful 
imagined community in southern Katanga in a way that 
appears not to have been similarly possible among the 
Katanga Luba. 


Uneven Economic and Political Development in 
Katanga 


As suggested above, the construction of social and 
economic relations in Katanga/Congo was shaped both by 
the mining industry and the infrastructure built to support 
it and by African reactions to the possibilities this created. 
Instructive in this respect is the BCK’s extension of the 
northern railway to the territory populated by the Kasai 
Baluba, which reached what later became Port Francqui in 
1928. Kasai thereafter supplied food to Katanga’s mines, 
but this rail route also brought increasing numbers of 
Kasaian migrant workers to Katanga, and with them 
profound political consequences for the later period. 
Although the Baluba Shankaadi in Katanga and the Baluba 
Lubilanji in Kasai had distant common origins, centuries of 
living in different environments had by the early twentieth 
century created two distinct societies. Their respective 
languages (Tshiluba in Kasai, Kiluba in Katanga) evolved 
differently. Sociologically, two main divergences are salient: 
(1) the relative centralization of political authority among 
the Balubakat vested in the Chief Kasongo Nyembo, 
considered by some to be the Luba paramount chief, in 
contrast to the lack of such authority among the Kasai; *° 
and (2) the far bigger role played by the mining economy in 
Katanga—even in relatively remote Lubakat areas—against 
the central role of agriculture in poorer Kasai Baluba areas. 


Because of the conflicts between the two groups since 
independence, many Katangese politicians and academics 
claim the total cultural and even linguistic independence of 
the two Luba areas: such claims made regarding Luba 
history are, as so often, the subject of contemporary 
political contestation. 

Continual problems with labor supply to the mines, and 
the rising costs associated with it, led UMHK in the late 
1920s to break from the short-term migrant labor model 
pioneered in South Africa. Although religious and 
humanitarian organizations, as elsewhere in _ Africa, 
expressed concern regarding the negative demographic 
impact of growing labor demands, such concerns were 
overridden by economic imperatives. *! In 1927 UMHK 
extended its twelve-month contract to a three-year scheme, 
and the following year adopted a wage structure tied to 
skill levels and length of service, creating powerful 
incentives for long-term employment. A series of state labor 
commissions, slavishly supportive of UMHK objectives and 
comparatively insulated from settler politics of the sort that 
opposed labor stabilization in southern Africa, endorsed the 
creation of what amounted to a new multiethnic African 
working class in the southern mining towns. Workers were 
encouraged to bring their wives and immediate families to 
reside with them; primary schooling and basic medical 
services were provided free of charge. The policy’s success 
was demonstrated by improved productivity; stabilization 
enabled and_ stimulated investment in _ training, 
specialization, and mechanization. ** Whereas in the 1920s, 
UMHK had to recruit 10,000 new men per annum, this had 
fallen to an average of 1,800 by the 1935-1942 period, by 
which time 77 percent of workers reengaged. *° These 
changes also aided soaring levels of copper production, 
from 56,221 metric tons in 1923 to 138,949 metric tons in 
1930. 44 


The worldwide depression of the early 1930s raised 
Belgian concerns regarding dependence on unpredictable 
global markets and led to an emphasis on economic 
diversification via peasant agricultural production. 
However, in the absence of significant investment, this 
policy generally took a_ repressive and_ ultimately 
unproductive form. Labor migration, not just in Katanga but 
in Congo more generally, was stimulated by imposed 
cultivation in rural areas, following the compulsory labor 
decree of 1933 that obliged male Africans in “customary” 
society to spend sixty days a year on “community” work. *° 

Thus, the identities of each African society in Katanga 
and its surrounding areas were reshaped partly by their 
relationships with the mining economy and partly by the 
demands of colonial rule. Lunda generally remained in rural 
areas, selling agricultural produce and other goods to 
mining centers while avoiding what they regarded as 
dangerous and low-paid employment. In contrast, Luba 
Kasai were increasingly perceived (in Belgian ethnic 
stereotyping) as_ positively attuned to individual 
advancement via education and employment, and were 
accordingly recruited and subsequently promoted to 
increasingly senior positions in the mines and other 
workplaces. The modern identity of Luba Kasai was, as 
Jewsiewicki explains, constructed in relation to these urban 
spaces and opportunities. “© Catholic missions played an 
important role in the stabilization of a skilled work force in 
the UMHK’s authoritarian “model camps.” *” 

The long-term success of labor stabilization was not, 
however, matched by official consideration of the social and 
political consequences. In 1931 a new, specifically urban 
institution, the centre extra-coutumier (CEC), was 
established to manage colonial relations with the new 
urban African population: despite its supposedly 
“noncustomary” form, the CEC was headed by a “chief,” 


supported by an advisory council, and closely supervised by 
Belgian administrators with a veto over its decisions. 
Although CECs were primarily oriented around law and 
order, they did provide some welfare services, and by the 
end of the 1930s Belgian policy was comparatively 
advanced in supporting the development (rather than 
repressing the existence) of urban African society. This was, 
however, coupled with an absence of political reform: 
across the border in Northern Rhodesia, labor stabilization 
in the late 1940s associated African urbanization with the 
advancement of “modern” political rights. *® The failure of 
Belgian colonialism to seriously envisage similar advances 
meant that there was initially little correlation between new 
forms of economic association and new political ones. 

This does not mean, however, that there was no 
“political” resistance to colonial exploitation. The Kitawala 
messianic religious movement provided radical spiritual 
explanations for European domination and the devastating 
effects of the 1930s depression. Separately, the December 
1941 mine workers’ strike in Katanga followed work 
stoppages by white mine workers and expressed discontent 
with the attrition of real wages by wartime inflation; its 
brutal suppression by armed forces led to about a hundred 
deaths. 49 Although episodic labor unrest continued to 
1943, the militancy of urban workers was not addressed by 
the formalization of labor representation, in contrast to 
British and French colonies, which experienced similar 
labor unrest during this period. °° Until 1954 workers had 
to work in the same industry for three years to qualify for 
union membership; unions were supervised by European 
advisers, and no national union federations were permitted. 
°! There is little evidence to support Nzongola-Ntajala’s 
assertion that these strikes reflected Congolese nationalist 
awakening. °* The 1944 soldiers’ insurrection in Kasai and 
Katanga advanced demands that more closely resembled 


anticolonial manifestos elsewhere in Africa, including the 
abolition of forced cultivation by peasants; the reduction of 
the head tax; better treatment of troops by officers; the 
abolition of corporal punishment in prisons; and the 
abolition of racial economic privilege. °? In Luluabourg in 
1944, évolués (members of the African middle-class 
recognized by the colonial state) petitioned the governor- 
general to consider their interests as a “kind of native 
bourgeoisie. . . [deserving]. . . a particular protection 
from the government, sheltering them from certain masses 
or treatment which may apply to an ignorant or backward 
mass.” °* Each of these expressions of anticolonial 
discontent, articulating the concerns and aspirations of a 
particular section of an economically and culturally diverse 
population, had the potential (as elsewhere in Africa) to 
coalesce into a more or less representative nationalist 
movement. Their general failure to do so (compared to most 
other African colonies) certainly reflected the structural 
difficulties of establishing a coherent Congolese national 
identity across the vast spaces and uneven socioeconomic 
conditions and between the diverse communities of the 
Belgian Congo, but above all Belgium’s unwillingness to 
seriously contemplate meaningful political change. Most 
importantly, the ban on all political parties that remained in 
place until 1957 prevented the organized expression of 
proto-nationalist political discontent, which instead found 
expression primarily through ethnically based “cultural” 
associations. 


Belgian Rule in Congo and Katanga 


The ubiquity of force as the basis for colonial rule in Congo 
did not immediately come to an end with state takeover in 
1908: indeed, a decade later, many officials at the agent 
territorial level (often from a military background) were still 


happier using force than instituting administrative reform. 
Taxation was forced rather than collected by local African 
chiefs, who were granted few powers. °° Significant 
administrative reform was, however, introduced in the 
1920s by Minister for the Colonies M. Louis Franck, who 
tended toward a Lugardian conservation of native authority. 
°6 Franck radically reduced the hitherto vast number of 
recognized local chefferies (chiefdoms), which fell from 
6,095 in 1917 to 1,212 in 1938. °’ This involved greater 
recognition of the large-scale chieftaincies that had existed 
before the advent of colonial rule, effectively reestablishing 
major powers such as the Luba and the Lunda as the local 
administrators of public order, tax collection, labor 
conscription, and the provision of census data. Franck also 
supported the protection of “national” identities, including 
the peoples over which the Lunda still claimed sovereignty. 
58 An ongoing debate pitted colonial officials who were 
impressed by Lunda tradition and recognized its potential 
for effective administration over a wide area against 
reformers in the influential Commission for the Protection 
of Natives, notably the Katanga-based Monsignor Jean Félix 
de Hemptinne, who regarded unchecked chiefly authority 
as a deterrent to the spread of Christianity. 

In the case of the Lunda, not only political power but also 
the territory of the Mwaant Yav was heavily circumscribed 
by colonial rule; the tributary payments that had once 
underwritten the Lunda kingdom were now extracted by 
Belgian colonial authorities. Indirect colonial rule had 
simultaneously strengthened what had been the declining 
authority of both Lunda and Yeke chieftaincies while 
denying those authorities access to the economic resources 
that had underwritten their precolonial authority. Among 
the Lunda, Mwaant Yav Kaumb (1920-1951) was the 
primary figure in approving or rejecting the appointment of 
subordinate chiefs and lower-level officials. °% It is 


important, however, to recognize that the role and identity 
of chiefs were substantially reconstituted so that they 
operated as indigenous civil servants and not in any 
meaningful sense as the leaders of their people. 

This dependency certainly contributed to a general 
loyalty of chiefly elites to the Belgian authorities, although 
this was not incompatible with criticism of specific colonial 
policies. In the medium term, the survival and 
reconstitution of these societies would later enable their 
leaders to claim a legitimacy rooted in historical continuity 
in the run-up to independence (see below). This brief period 
of colonial loyalty did not prevent recollection and 
celebration of resistance during earlier periods of colonial 
rule, for example by the BaYeke Mwami, Munongo 
Mutampuka, or the Lunda Mwaant Yav Kaumb. During this 
period, a minority of Lunda had little choice but to engage 
in migrant labor in construction and mining. The 
marginalization of this region was reinforced by the relative 
lack of activity among Catholic missions; in their absence, 
American members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
founders of the first Christian church in the Lunda 
heartland in 1913, became highly influential in the future 
development of Lunda political identity. ©° 


Late Colonial Katanga 


During World War II, Congo’s material and human 
resources were mobilized by the Belgian government-in- 
exile in the Allied cause. Congolese rubber and tin 
production was vital to the war effort following the fall of 
Malaya, and copper production rose by a third. ©! By 1944 
obligatory labor demands had been doubled to 120 days 
per year. Colonial administrators, their effectiveness 
measured by their ability to meet production targets, 
pressured chiefs to extract increased produce and labor 


from their subjects. This placed the fragile reconstruction of 
chiefly authority under great pressure and led, among 
other things, to increased urban migration: the African 
population living under “customary” authority fell 4.5 
percent between 1939 and 1944. © Although the postwar 
Belgian government implemented welfare and development 
reforms that ostensibly resembled those envisaged in 
French and British Africa, it clung to the principle that the 
spending proposed in its Ten-Year Plan for the Economic 
and Social Development of the Belgian Congo would be 
funded from Congo’s own resources. ©? Urban food price 
controls disadvantaged rural producers, creating further 
incentives to migrate. 

The global postwar boom had a profound effect on the 
Katangese mining economy. By 1959, 36 percent of 
Katanga’s population were earning their living as waged 
employees. The region accounted for 75 percent of 
Congolese mineral production and earned 50 percent of 
Congo’s income. ©* Even more than in Congo as a whole, 
where the urban population doubled between 1940 and 
1950, the African population of Elisabethville nearly 
quadrupled during the same period, from 27,000 to 99,000. 
65 In these rapidly growing urban societies, social and 
political aspirations found their most concrete expression in 
the form of voluntary self-help associations, formed (as in 
many African towns elsewhere) on ethnic lines. These were 
not inherently antagonistic to more overtly nationalist 
tendencies, but the ban on political parties meant that they 
provided the sole legal basis for the assertion of cultural 
and political identity. There was, then, little basis for the 
development of a coherent “Congolese” consciousness: the 
process of democratically selecting “modern” African 
political representatives in fact served to heighten ethnic 
self-awareness. °© 


In Lunda areas, some prosperity was generated by the 
promotion of commercial cotton production. With the new 
economic possibilities generated by the boom of the late 
1940s and early 1950s, an emergent economic elite of 
Lunda society, partly aristocratic in origin but often seeking 
to escape from the confines of tribal authority, began to 
assert itself. Foremost among this group was Joseph 
Kapenda Tshombe, the wealthiest and most prominent 
Lunda businessman, who, however, was not himself part of 
the Lunda aristocracy. ©’ At the same time, Mwaant Yav 
Kaumb resisted the more proactive Belgian developmental 
approach of this period; in response, Belgian officials 
instead engaged with lower level évolués, men _ of 
aristocratic origin but with a level of mission education and 
modernist outlook. Kaumb’s successor, supported by the 
Belgian authorities in a succession dispute, was precisely 
such a modernizing figure: Mbako Ditend, Mwaant Yav from 
1951 to 1963, had been, like Joseph Tshombe, one of the 
first pupils of the American Methodist mission, which 
provided an important training ground in the ideology of 
individual advancement and modernization. As such, he was 
considered a _ valuable interlocutor by the colonial 
authorities. As a symbol of his perceived modernist 
perspective and integration into the material economy of 
Katanga, Ditend was given a Ford car by the UMHK, the 
BCK railway, and the CSK. ©? Ditend was regarded as a 
model chief, presiding over a period of strong cooperation 
with the colonial authorities. In so doing, he was able to 
strengthen his authority over subordinate Lunda chiefs and 
even to appoint some of his sons to these chieftaincies, 
against the wishes of the Tshombe family, whose favored 
candidate for the Mwaant Yav title was Moise Tshombe’s 
maternal uncle, Gaston Mushid. © 

The subsequent cooperation between Tshombe and 
Mwaant Yav Ditend during the secession did not overcome 


the considerable rivalries within the Lunda polity between 
those whose strong claim to aristocratic authority enabled 
them to access the benefits of modernization and those who 
sought to advance in the modern economy and thereby gain 
a higher position in Lunda society. Indeed, the social 
dislocation of the late colonial period prompted a growing 
interest in the history of ethnic identities, not only among 
the chiefly authorities but also among the younger 
generation of Western-educated men. Modernizing Lunda 
elites, those who would go on to support Conakat, had little 
interest in a simple revival of chiefly authority and 
recognized that western Katanga was an_ ethnically 
heterogeneous area in which Tshokwe and Lunda lived 
alongside each other. The Mwaant Yav, they imagined, could 
provide a unifying figure for both populations, but this also 
opened the door to consciousness of their historical 
relations rather than a simple notion of ethnic belonging. 7° 
The Mwaant Yav Ditend, himself partly of Tshokwe ancestry, 
was likewise wary of narrow ethnic self-assertion. For their 
part, the Tshokwe had the opportunity to assert their own 
distinct identity and, in doing so, throw off their historical 
domination by the Lunda. 7! 


Nationalism and Its Discontents 


The Belgian authorities, which had previously sought to 
curtail the Lunda king’s authority, were by the early 1950s 
recognizing the valuable role that could be played by 
African chiefs as a counterweight to the increasing self- 
assertion of the Westernized évolués. ’* This ran against 
the tendency in British colonies, where the late-colonial 
period saw a shift from the defense of chiefly authority to its 
abandonment in favor of new alliances with ostensibly 
transethnic nationalist politicians. In Belgian Congo, 
something of a reverse took place; whereas many urban- 


based officials had previously treated chiefs with a 
contempt bordering on overt racism, in the context of rising 
urban discontent they belatedly discovered the extent to 
which the chiefs provided a useful conservative bulwark 
against radical nationalism. The growth of Katanga’s mining 
towns and the urban politics that came with them were 
regarded cautiously by the Mwaant Yav and his closest 
advisers. The arrival of large numbers of Kasai Baluba 
migrants to work in the mines threatened the authority of 
indigenous chiefs, especially if the former were able to turn 
their numbers into political power via the ballot box. Lunda 
self-assertion in the late 1950s is best understood as an 
expression of anxiety at the rising articulation of political 
expression among incoming ethnic groups. The Lunda, 
despite being one of the largest ethnic groups in Katanga, 
made up only 6.3 percent of the population of Elisabethville 
in 1957, compared to 22 percent Kasai Baluba. 7° By 1956, 
53 percent of the work force of UMHK’s Lubumbashi mine 
in the city was of Kasaian origin. ’* This composition 
suddenly became of urgent concern in December 1957 with 
the election of non-Lunda bourgmestres (mayors) in 
Katanga’s four urban centers—three of them from Kasai—in 
the first such election of its kind. 7° This event revealed with 
shocking clarity the potential marginalization of Lunda 
authority in a new political environment dominated by 
modern political practices, including electoral democracy 
and Western-style self-government. As a result, southern 
Katanga’s chiefs adopted a skeptical, even hostile, approach 
to the sudden prospect of independence. 

Their defense of chiefly autonomy partly resembled that 
which took place in peripheral kingdoms in many parts of 
late-colonial Africa at the moment of independence. It had 
this in common with, for example, Barotseland in 
neighboring Northerm Rhodesia, where the defense of an 
existing autonomy, here written into legally questionable 


treaties signed by white and chiefly authorities at the 
advent of colonialism, provided the basis for claims for 
continued autonomy or even independent statehood at the 
moment of decolonization. ’© Similar tensions existed 
elsewhere, between increasingly dominant African 
nationalist movements with a vision of a _ centralized 
developmental state and previously autonomous chiefly 
authority or societies that feared a_ potentially 
interventionist state authority controlled by African 
nationalists. 77 

What distinguished Katanga from Barotseland and most 
other such instances was of course its extraordinary 
mineral wealth. In the post-World War II period in 
particular, the long global boom led to a vast increase in the 
province’s mineral output and value, which rose by 80 
percent between 1950 and 1957 and amounted to 80 
percent of the value of all Congo’s minerals in 1957. 7® The 
exploitation of mineral wealth by colonially linked mining 
companies such as UMHK was understably viewed by many 
observers simply as a form of exploitative extraction; many 
anticolonial activists saw the route to greater “local” control 
of such wealth via independent nation-statehood. However, 
with the benefit of hindsight, Katanga’s dependency on the 
technical and economic support supplied by foreign mining 
companies was, as elsewhere in Africa, more of a structural 
problem than—as it seemed to contemporary critics of 
Conakat’s close relationship with UMHK—one of political 
will: political independence and later mine nationalization 
did not of themselves significantly alleviate the dependent 
relationship of mineral-exporting countries on international 
markets over which they exercised no control. ”9 

It was certainly the international value of Katanga’s 
minerals that would underwrite the secession. Yet this 
wealth should not be understood simply as an external 
factor. Viewed from a local perspective, Katanga’s 


extraordinary mineral wealth was in danger of being 
exploited by another group of outsiders, namely, the poorer 
peoples and provinces of Congo. °° This was compounded 
by the minerals boom, the visible expression of which was 
Kasaian migration to urban Katanga and the growing 
political mobilization of this “foreign” population. ®! The 
perceived danger of Kasaian domination of “indigenous” 
southern Katangese ethnic groups, coupled with the 
likelihood that their political representatives would tie 
Katanga into a centralized Congolese state, led in 1958 to 
the formation of the Groupement des_ Associations 
Mutuelles de l’Empire Lunda (Gassomel), an explicitly 
autochthon cultural association which, as its name 
suggests, looked back nostalgically to what was now 
proclaimed to have been the “Lunda Empire.” °* Gassomel’s 
most prominent leader, Moise Tshombe, a Lunda aristocrat 
and the mission-educated son of Kapend ‘Tshombe, 
embodied the tacit (but also conflictual) alliance between 
educated elites and chiefly authorities, symbolized by his 
marriage to the daughter of Mwaant Yav Ditend. 

But Gassomel’s Lunda ethnic base was insufficient for an 
effective political vehicle—alliances were formed with 
similar elites in other “indigenous” ethnic groups, including 
some Katangese Baluba, to form Conakat in October 1958. 
Godefroid Munongo, a pensions clerk, Conakat leader, and 
brother of the BaYeke chief the Mwami, wrote to Governor 
André Scholler in February 1959 to express the party’s 
concerns: “The native Katangans have good reason to 
wonder if the authorities did not accord permanent 
residence permits to the people from Kasai in our towns so 
that the natives [of Kasai] can, because of their ever- 
increasing numbers, crush those from Katanga.” 8° 
Conakat’s distrust had some_ strong foundations: 
notoriously, Congo’s Governor Jean Paelinck had during his 
investiture spoken in Tshiluba of “you Kasaians, who live in 


the Katanga. . . I, for my part, will not forsake you... . 

Ask me for what you need and you will get it.” °* Given 
Conakat’s supposed pro-European stance during the 
secession, it is important to recall its bitter criticism of the 
perceived bias of colonial officials for the supposedly 
enterprising and hard-working Baluba Kasai, who were in 
turn viewed as being in some respects un-African and “close 
to the whites.” ®° Former provincial secretary Henry Rosy 
later recalled that the 1957 elections were considered “an 
affair of the white people,” and European support was 
probably a vital element in the election of Kasaians.°° Alexis 
Kishiba expressed the danger of an imminent transfer of 
power from the Belgian colonizer directly to Katangese of 
Kasaian origin in his seminal article “Katangais, ou es tu?” : 
“Katangan, you are certainly aware of the fact that the 
issue of use of languages in the Congo will come to the fore 
in the immediate future. If you don’t say anything, a 
language will be imposed on you and it will not necessarily 
be a language from the Katanga Province.” ®’ As Gérard- 
Libois rightly argued, Conakat was not driven by a simple 
tribalist reflex but by social competition arising in 
significant part from the differential effects of colonialism 
on the respective societies of Congo.®® The position of 
Belgian officialdom changed, however, in September 1958 
when the pro-Kasai Governor Paelinck was replaced by 
Governor Scholler, who would go on to support Conakat. 

In May 1959, Conakat declared itself in favor of a federal 
system “in which the reins of command will have to be in 
the hands of authentic Katangese.” °9 It was transformed 
into a political party two months later, at which point 
Tshombe took over as its leader.2° At first, Conakat asserted 
its authority to represent all Katangese peoples; Balubakat, 
founded by Jason Sendwe in 1957 to represent the 
Katangese Luba, initially affiliated with it.9! 


Meanwhile, the Lunda chief reasserted his authority, 
articulating his own interpretation of history to do so. In 
January 1959, the Mwaant Yav wrote to the Belgian 
authorities criticizing the marginalization of chiefs in the 
emergent political dispensation, attacking the “unforgivable 
aberration” of “considering the opinions which emanate 
from the urban centers as representing the general feeling 
of this province” in the name of the “Lunda Empire, one of 
the most important demographic groups in Katanga whose 
sphere of customary authority extends beyond the 
boundaries of Congo [into] Angola and _ [Northern] 
Rhodesia.” 22 Anthropological studies were cited to assert 
the historical continuity of Lunda authority. In particular, 
the activity of the anthropologist Bruno Crine-Mavar 
supplied, in Bustin’s words, “the Mwaant Yaav and his 
entourage with a good deal of the theoretical and scientific 
ammunition they needed to enhance the credibility of the 
imperial concept.” °° Belgian officials were certainly 
surprised to discover the scale of the Mwaant Yav’s claimed 
authority and his recent visits to both Angola and Northern 
Rhodesia to play his traditional role in Lunda ceremonies.°* 
Although Lunda political leaders did not overtly seek to 
redraw colonial boundaries, Conakat’s activity certainly 
encouraged the Mwaant Yav to more strongly articulate his 
authority and to challenge the potential threat to this from 
a centralizing Congolese nation-state headquartered in a 
distant capital that threatened to more permanently 
separate him from his Angolan and North Rhodesian 
subjects in a way that the Belgian colonial state had not. 
Such imaginings were not restricted to the Lunda. It may 
be instructively noted that the Tshokwe cultural association 
adopted the name Association des Tshokwe du Congo de 
l’Angola et de la Rhodésie du Nord (ATCAR), indicating that 
it, like Gassomel, aspired to represent all Tshokwe across 
colonial borders. 


These chiefly assertions were partly supported by men 
who in other colonies might have been expected to oppose 
chiefly authority in favor of antitribal nationalism: mission- 
trained sons of the elite, now themselves employed in 
mission schools, hospitals, and offices or enriching 
themselves via trading opportunities, were among the 
strongest advocates of a reasserted Lunda imperial identity 
and were frustrated that the Mwaant Yav did not assert 
such an identity more strongly. 2° Among such men, “Lunda 
Empire” had become a ubiquitous term by 1959. While the 
Mwaant Yav used this notion to revitalize his own authority, 
Tshombe’s instrumental utilization of the same concept to 
advance his political position was not easily endorsed by the 
Lunda king, who understood the hazards of ceding to 
Tshombe the right to speak for the Lunda people. 9° 

These growing tensions were further heightened by the 
economic stagnation that took place during the recession of 
1957-1958. Bustin reports that some unemployed urban 
migrants returned to rural areas such as Sandoa and Dilolo, 
bringing nationalist political ideas into Lunda areas and 
challenging the Mwaant Yav’s declared opposition to the 
extension of universal suffrage proposed by Belgium in 
January 1959. Nationalist ideas were more _ influential 
among the Tshokwe: ATCAR affiliated to the pro-unity 
Balubakat-led Cartel, reflecting the historical and continued 
distrust between the Lunda and the Tshokwe, tensions that 
would influence the subsequent history of the Katangese 
gendarmes in exile. 9’ Following its foundation in 1958, 
Lumumba’s Mouvement National Congolais (MNC-L) 
sought to establish itself across the whole of the Congo; in 
Katanga it allied with the more radical wing of Balubakat, 
giving Lumumba’s party a distinctly ethnic partiality in the 
conflict between autochthons and incomers in Katanga’s 
towns. The dominant presence of the MNC-L, itself led 
primarily by Baluba figures, at the congress of Congolese 


political parties held in April 1959 at Luluabourg, confirmed 
for Conakat the danger of Katanga’s subordination by an 
MNC-led, Baluba-dominated Leopoldville government. This 
contributed, Lemarchand suggests, to the alliance with the 
settler organization Union Katangaise into which Conakat 
entered the following month. 9° This temporarily placed 
Conakat on the same side as some white supremacists, 
poisoning the party’s relations with nationalist parties 
throughout Congo. 

Notwithstanding this alliance, the educated elite that led 
Conakat did not passively accept the ideas of white settler 
organizations. Instead, they asserted a vision of the 
Katangese past that both defended the principle of an 
autonomous Katangese political unit rooted in indigeneity 
and rejected settler claims to dominate the same space. The 
Conakat leader Evariste Kimba sought “to demonstrate to 
the settlers that Katanga was not a desert before the arrival 
of the Europeans and that this province could not be made 
to serve. . . aS aregion for massive European settlement.” 
°9 Godefroid Munongo offered a similar critique: “To serve 
certain political designs, people have pretended that 
Katanga did not exist, that it was a construction of the 
colonizers. This is to deny that when the first white 
explorers discovered the part of Africa called Katanga they 
found three monarchies which were not only bound by 
family, economic and social links but—and this is by far the 
most important—their historic destiny had been linked for 
centuries.” !9° These monarchies, with their history as 
powerful trading and raiding states, provided the necessary 
mythico-historical basis for a Katangese nation-state that 
could establish postcolonial trading relationships with 
corporations such as UMHK _ without undermining 
sovereignty—that would indeed ensure that the benefits of 
such relationships flowed not to foreigners of whatever 
origin but rather to Katanga’s indigenous communities. 


This, it should be stressed, necessitated a very partial 
reading of Katanga’s past, but not one that was qualitatively 
different from those articulated by nationalist parties 
elsewhere in Africa, seeking to present regionally based 
political projects, often rooted in ambiguous readings of 
African history, as unproblematic representations of 
coherent national identities. 

As a Luba, Kimba imagined a “Katanga” that stretched 
out to encompass the former Luba kingdom. Such 
constructions proved, despite the support of the Luba chief 
Kasongo Nyembo, to be politically incompatible with the 
views of Sendwe and his political vehicle, Balubakat. 
Antagonism between Sendwe and Conakat leaders, and the 
latter’s alliance with Union Katangaise, led Balubakat, 
representing the Katanga Baluba, to disaffiliate from 
Conakat and to form a so-called Cartel with the Fedération 
Kasaienne (FEDEKA), established to represent Kasaian 
interests within Katanga and the Tshokwe organization 
ATCAR in November 1959. !9! As _ independence 
approached, political competition spilled out into ethnic 
clashes between autochthonous groups and Kasai Baluba in 
Katanga’s towns. Conakat, like nationalist parties elsewhere 
in Africa, asserted control over public space by insisting on 
the carrying of its membership card by Africans engaged in 
economic activity, but in Katanga such demands took on an 
unmistakably ethnic autochthon-outsider form. Rioting 
occurred in January and March 1960 as each party 
prepared for the May 1960 elections that paved the way for 
independence. 

In those elections, which Young characterizes as 
amounting to an ethnic census, Conakat won eight of the 
sixteen national assembly seats in Katanga and twenty-five 
of sixty provincial seats, securing 32 percent of the vote, a 
lower percentage than the Balubakat Cartel. 19? Conakat, 
however, skillfully constructed a broader coalition of 


support, establishing a bloc of thirty-eight of the sixty 
provincial seats. !°° Although efforts were made _ to 
establish a broader-based government, at independence 
the provincial government was composed with no Cartel 
members; Balubakat protested at electoral fraud and 
refused to take its seats, leaving its northern Katangese 
supporters unrepresented. The ethnic and economic divide 
between southern and northern Katanga had now taken on 
political form and would soon become the basis of a military 
conflict. 


A Contested Independence, 1959-1960 


Although Congolese évolués and other sections of society 
had of course long considered political and particularly 
social solutions and actions to address their grievances and 
aspirations, these only belatedly took the form of overt 
nationalism. Young points to the travel restrictions 
preventing most Congolese from direct experience of 
Belgian or African political life outside the Congo: passports 
were prohibitively expensive to obtain and, in contrast to 
the long-established British or French African students’ 
movements, only fifteen Congolese students were studying 
in Belgium in 1959. !94 The primary stimulus to Congolese 
nationalism was the 1955 Van Bilsen Plan, a modest 
proposal for decolonization over a thirty-year period. !9 
The plan prompted the seminal publication of the manifesto 
of Conscience Africaine, in which Congolese political 
intellectuals demanded “total political emancipation” for 
the first time, while not directly challenging Van Bilsen’s 
overall time frame. !9© The following year, ABAKO’s 
manifesto demanded full political rights and_ that 
“emancipation should be granted us this very day.” !°’ The 
conversion of some ethnocultural associations into overt 
political organizations was sparked by the visit of the 


Belgian Group de Travail in 1958, designed to formulate 
plans for decolonization of the Congo. Belgium’s initial 
proposal for a four-year transitional process was rejected 
by ABAKO and the MNC-L, which insisted on the immediate 
transfer of power. A central issue in this process was the 
distribution of power between the capital and the regions. 
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With the sudden approach of a largely unplanned 
independence, Conakat found itself out of kilter with 
nationalist thinking in Leopoldville, which was increasingly 
in favor of noncooperation with Belgian reforms and 
immediate self-determination. Elections for communal and 
territorial councils, boycotted by parties based in 
Leopoldville, saw an 81 percent turnout in Katanga. !°9 Of 
the eight Katangese delegates to the watershed Round 
Table conference held in Brussels in January 1960 to decide 
Congo’s future, two were from Conakat (advised by 
Europeans) and two others were chiefs sympathetic to the 
party. Despite the fact that many other organizations 
present in Brussels ostensibly shared its federalist stance, 
Conakat, having initially been part of the federalist Front 
Commun, failed to establish effective alliances with other 
federalist parties such as ABAKO. Demonstrating the 
influence of European advisers linked to UMHK (see 
below), Tshombe asserted that “the resources of each 
province be properly its own,” demanding that control over 
mining activities and revenue should be at a provincial 
level. '!° Authority over mineral resources was instead 
vested in the central government, which was charged with 
ensuring that each province received a fair share of mining 
revenue. Conakat’s unmistakably conservative position on 
other issues—limiting universal suffrage; a prominent role 
for chiefs in the Senate; giving the vote to Belgian 
residents; and retaining an oversight role for the Belgian 
king until a full national constitution had been put in place 


—was comprehensively rejected by parties wishing to 
achieve full and immediate independence. !!! Conakat’s 
evident inability to establish an influential position, in the 
context of the rapidly approaching decolonization of Congo, 
led it to strengthen its already close ties with Europeans. 


Conakat’s European Relationships 


At independence, there were 32,000 Europeans in Katanga, 
2 percent of the total provincial population of 1,654,000. 
Only about 3,000 of these were, however, “settlers,” making 
the European population very different from that of settler- 
dominated states such as (Southern) Rhodesia and Algeria. 
'12 Most Europeans were salaried employees, relatively 
recent arrivals, and had no long-term commitment to a 
settler-based political project. In 1958 the settler body Ucol 
had established the Union Katangaise to provide political 
representation. Conakat’s relations with Union Katangaise 
grew closer in the rapid run-up to independence, but this 
was never an easy relationship given the racialized views of 
most settlers. 

By 1960 close relations had developed between Conakat 
and leaders of the Central African Federation (CAF), 
bordering Katanga to the south. Roy Welensky, CAF prime 
minister, proposed the incorporation of Katanga into the 
federation on the basis of the mineral wealth it shared with 
the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt. Conakat also, 
however, met the leaders of Northern Rhodesia’s nationalist 
organization, the United National Independence Party 
(UNIP), indicating a wish to keep its options open and an 
unwillingness to be viewed simply as a representative of 
settler interests. !!° A distinction should also be drawn 
between the urbane and wealthy Tshombe, at ease in 
European company and open to its influence on him, and 
men such as_ Jean-Baptiste Kibwe and Munongo, 


ideologically committed to the Katangese project and 
suspicious both of settlers and of the mining interests that 
had brought tens of thousands of outsiders into Katanga 
over previous decades. These tensions, reflecting 
ideological, personal, and ethnic divisions within Conakat’s 
leadership, would persist throughout the secession. 

It is nevertheless true that in the months before 
Congolese independence, Conakat was probably more than 
ever under the influence of European advisers from the 
now disbanded Ucol; its leaders, such as George Thyssens, 
continued to advise Conakat. Conakat also received funding 
directly from UMHK, the owners of which had for a number 
of years been considering how to secure their interests and 
continued profits in a very different political environment. 
114 Temarchand, however, points out that the executives of 
SGB, themselves divided over their preferred political 
relationship between Katanga and Congo, provided 
financial aid to both Conakat and (albeit to a lesser extent) 
Balubakat in 1960. !!° 


Conclusion 


The Congo, first as royal possession and then as colonial 
state, was, like most African colonies, an artificial territory 
that brought together a disparate group of kingdoms and 
polities with only limited prior relations. This disparity was 
reinforced by the weakness and incoherence of colonial 
policy and the sheer scale of the land that Belgians had 
conquered but did not fully control. The lack of territory- 
wide infrastructure, the abject neglect of economic and 
social development before World War II, and the failure to 
associate development with self-government after it, as well 
as the selective reinforcement of tribal identity and the lack 
of meaningful political reform of the sort carried out 
elsewhere in colonial Africa, all militated against the 


development of a proto-national identity among many of its 
peoples, even in the run-up to independence. The fact that 
most political parties established in the brief run-up to 
independence sought support from an_ ethnically 
identifiable electorate was a sign of this. 

The minerals boom of the postwar period had drawn 
large numbers of Kasai migrant workers to live and work in 
the mining area, and the political expression of Kasaian 
migrant identity in the 1957 elections prompted the 
foundation of new ethnically based cultural and political 
organizations, among both incomers (for example, Kasai 
Baluba) and autochthons (for example, Gassomel and 
ATCAR). The external value of Katanga’s mineral resources, 
which underwrote the secession, was well understood by 
local African elites, who had historically controlled this 
trade; it had the potential to enrich Katangese Africans but 
was in danger of being exploited by another group of 
outsiders, namely, the poorer provinces of newly 
independent Congo, particularly under a more centralized 
and interventionist government in Leopoldville and, of the 
greatest importance, by the Kasai immigrant community 
and its political leadership. !!° 

In seeking to turn their imagined community into a real 
nation-state, following the contours of political authority 
molded by colonialism, Katangese political leaders 
constructed a usable version of the past, emphasizing 
certain aspects of the territory’s history and silencing 
others, a process central to nation-state building across the 
continent. !!’ Notwithstanding its lack of recognition by the 
international community, the Katangese political project 
closely resembled the assertion of national independence in 
the rest of Africa at this time. There were evidently major 
contradictions inherent in the Katangese state-building 
project, but these were not qualitatively different from 
similar contradictions and tensions inherent in many 


nationalist projects in Africa, most obviously that of the 
Congo itself, that sought to carve nation-states out of 
ambiguous historical claims and territories of highly uneven 
socioeconomic development and “differential 
modernisation.” !!8 
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